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ABSTRACT ^ 



Issues relating to sex fairness in career education discussed in 
this information analysis papex: include the basis^ of concern for * 
sex fairness in career education, the current stattis of women in 
enployment^ leadership positions in the career education woric force, 
and ways to make career education sex fair for both women and men« 
Characteristics of the literature related to sex fairness in career 
education are sunnarized as follows: (1) Data on the status of women 
in employment are generally available but it is often difficult to 
determine what conditions influenced the data. (2) Women are under- 
represented (a) in the awarding of Federal grants and contracts by 
the Office of Career Education and the Bureau of Occtqpational and 
Adult Education, United States Office of Education, (b) in career 
education leadership positions in State departments of education, 
and (c) on the National Advisory Coimcil for Career Education* 
(3) Sex stereotyping and sex bias in publications, caireer counseling, 
^terials, textbooks, and curricular materials are extensively docu- 
mented* (4) Within the next two years a variety of ihservice seiC ^ 
fairness training materials should be available. (5) Focus seems 
to be on equality for women rather than equality for both sexes, 
i^endixes contain references and list resources for sex fairness 
materials and materials for use with students. (TA) 

DESC:; *Career Education; State of the Art Reviews; Literature 
Reviews; Resource Materials; *Ein>loyment Patterns; Employment. Trends; 
Working Women; *Sex Discrimination^ *Sex Stereotypes; Personnel 
Selection; *Change Strategies; Sex Role; I^emales; Males; Policy 
Formation; Federal Legislation f Attitudes; Employment Practices; 
Instructional Materials; Personnel Selection; Career Choice; 
Educational Strategies; Changing Attitudes 
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limWOUCTION 



Sex- fair career education practices give women and men an equal 
opportunity to gain access to preparation programs and leader- 
ship positions. Once access Jias been gained, factors other than 
being male or female determine potential success. This sounds 
simple. However, experience tells us otherwise. Generations 
of expectations and biases are involved. This paper will deal 
with some of the evident biases and expectations and will sug- 
gest ways to make career education sex fair. . 

Any discussion of sex-fair career education practices immediately 
bring forth the question covered in the first section of this 
paper—Why should we be concerned about sex fairness in career 
-education? The second section focuses on ttie current status 
of women in employment, and the third section examines leader^ 
ship positions in the career education work force. In the final 
section, suggestions are vade to make career education sex fair 
for both women and men* 

WHY AIL THE CONCERN? 



Many people believe that men and women are brought up in two 
different cultures. However, the most ext nsive review of sex 
differences to date indicates that parents treat their boy 
children and their girl children the same. (Maccoby and Jacklin, 
1974). Nevertheless, adults in general exhibit a wide variety 
of attitudes about the differences between the sexes* Some of 
these are: girls are dainty and sweet, boys are aggressive and 
stubborn; girls cry, boys don't; pastel colors are feminine., 
dark browns, blues, and blacks are masculine; men are dominant, 
women are subordinate; girls are talkers; boys are thinkers; if 
your income is limited, educate your son--your daughter can find 
a husband (Steele, 1974) • 
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Both clinicians (Broverman, Vogel, Broverraan, Clarkson, and Rosen- 
krantz, 1972, p. 59-78) and e^ficators (Carman and Piatt, 1974^ 
pp.' 1-3) have equated a "mature adult" with a "mature man" and 
ascribed different and less desirable characteristics to a "mature 
women/* Women, in one study, described themselves as uncertain, 
anxious, nervous, hasty, careless, fearful, childish, helpless, 
sorry, clumsy, stupid, silly, and domestic. However, Freeman 
(1972) says "they also viewed themselves as understanding, tender, 
sympathetic, pure, generous, loving, moral, kind, gratefuli and 
patient" (p. 72) . It is important to note that not every person 
ascribes to these attitudes. Nevertheless, it is. unfortunate that 
women are expected to exhibit characteristics not valued highly 
in our culture and also unfortunate that so much pressure is put 
on men to exhibit highly valued characteristics. 

The messages that children, adolescents, and adults get from their 
culture, however, do emphasize the differences between the sexes. 
Images on television, in newspapers, and magazines are, for the 
most part, of women as dependent adults, unable to make decisions 
or use their talents in a variety of ways. In the same way, a 
distorted picture of men is presented — tough as nails, violent, 
unable to express emotion, always needing to get ahead at the ex- 
pense of others, and supremely successful in all undertakings. 
What we need is more balanced picture of what adults can do, 
so that this can be reflected in the world of work for women and 
for men. This balanced picture needs to iTe' reflected in career 
education programs— particul.urly in the images and models pro- 
vided for students. 

Concern for sex fairness in career education stems from the phi- 
losophy of providing a wide range of options for all persons in- 
volved and frora the notion that career decisions should be made 
on the basis l)f interests and abilities, not on traditional 
stereotypes. Concern for sex fairness in career education also 
stems from two pieces of federal legislation. » Title IX of the 
Education Amendments of 1972, U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare report, 1975, states: 

No person in the United States shall, on the basis of 
sex, be excluded from participation in, be denied the 
benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination under 
any education program or activity receiving Federal 
financial assistance. (p. 1) 



Hhile career education was not specifically singled out for dis- 
cussion in the "Final Title IX Regulation Iwplenenting Educa- 
tion A«end»ent5 of 1972," issued July 21, 1975, career education 
programing^ is obviously covered by the regulation. 

Title ll of the Education Anendnents of 1976, *'Vocationil Educa- 
tion," is' concerned with assisting states to inprove planning 
in the use of all resources for vocational education and to 
overcoBc r.ox Jiscrimination in vocational education. Career 
education prograss often involve the use of vocational educa- 
tion funds, and so career educators ^need to be aware of this 
legislation. Definitions provided in the "Proposed Rules; Vo- 
cational Education," (1977) (final regulations have not yet been 
issued) are: 

Sex bias— behaviors resulting from the assuaqption that 
one sex is superior to the other* 

Sex stereotyping— attributing behaviors, abilities, 
interests, values, and roles to a person or groiq> 
of persons on the basis of their sex» 

Sex discrimination— any action which limits or denies 
a person or a group of persons opportunities, privi- 
leges, roles, or rewards on tiie basis of their sex 
(p. 18553)- 

While the legislation and the concern for human development apply 
equally to both sexes, the next section of tJiis paper will deal 
with the .current status of women in eaiployment. Wiyt Planning 
for employment is one of the maj^^r facets of career education. 
Our culture teaches boy children that this is one of the things 
they do in the process of growing up (along with the concerns 
of marriage and family). However, girl children are often led 
to focus almost exclusively on marriage and family concerns. 
The next section docunents why this is not appropriate today. 



CUMIBIT STATUS OF WOMEN IN EiUnOYMBIT 



REASONS WOKEN WORK 

Women are playing an increasingly important role in the U.S. 
economy. The nunber and proportion in paid employment continue 
to rise and their attachment to the labor force shows marked gains 
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in strength as more women work year-round at full-time jobs. At 
the beginning of 1975, some 36 1/2 million women were in the work 
force— about 40 percent of the country's entire labor force and 
almost 46 percent of all women sixteen years of age and over 
(U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Working Women, 
1975, p. 1). 

The* basic, overwhelming reason for such large numbers is economic. 
Of the women in the labor force in 1974, 23 percent were single 
and thus responsible for their own support. Another 7 percent 
were widowed, and 7 1/2 percent were divorced. Nearly 5 percent 
of working women were married, but their husbands were absent 
from the households « Of the 61 percent of married women workers 
living with their husbands^ many were working because of financial 
need (U.S. Dept. of Labor, Handbook^ 1975, p. 17). Ihe Women's 
Bureau of the U.S. department of Labor (1973, p. 1) has pointed 
out that, in 1973, nearly two-thirds of all women workers weare 
single, divorced, widowed, separated, or had husbands whose earn- 
ings were less than $7,000 a year. 

In 1973, 10 percent of all white families, 35 percent of all black 
families, and 14 percent of all Spanish*-heritage families were 
headed by women^ In marked contrast to the figure for Spanish- 
heritage families in general, 27 percent of all Puerto Rican 
families are headed by women.^ Of all ^anilies headed, by women, 
nearly 40 percent live below the poverty threshold of $4,500 
estimated for a nonfarm family of four. Only 7 percent of the 
families headed by men live in poverty. Of all families living 
in poverty, almost 43 percent are headed by women (Hapgood and 
Getzels, 1974). Thus it becomes apparent that the basic reason 
women work is economic. 

Of course, other reasons account for women being workers. In- 
terest in the work is one such reason. A chance to use aptitudes 
and talents is another, and the social interaction provided by 
the workplace is still another. For women whose children have 
grown and left home, working puts the extra time to good use. 

OCCUPATIONS IN WHICH WOMEN WORK 

Women workers are concentrated in a relatively small number of 
occupations. In 1973, more than two-fifths (over 40 percent) of 
all women workers were enployed in ten occupations — secretary, 
retail trade salesworker> bookkeeper, private household worker, 
elementary school teacher, waitress , typist, cashier, stitcher 
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and sewer, and registered nurse. About 75 percent of all women 
workers were enployed in fifty-seven occupations. EBrplo)^ent of 
aen showed audi less occupational concentration. The ten largest 
occupations for «en employed less than 20 percent of all male 
workers, and 52 percent of the men were employed in the fifty- 
seven largest occupations (U.S. Dept. of Labor, Handbook, 1975, 
pp, 91-92). 

The occupational distribution of minority race women in 1973 was 
considerably different from that of white women. Distributions 
are shown in table 1. 

Table K Occupational Distribution of Minority and White 

„ ———Women 



Minority Women White Women 

White-collar jobs 42% 63% 

Service jobs 38% 19% 

Blue-collar jobs 19% 16% 

>arm jobs ^ \ 1^ 

SOURCE: U*S. Departmenr^f Laboy, Women's Bureau, 1975 Handcook 
on Women Workers. Bulletin 297. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Employment Standards Administration, 1975. 

Women represent 21 percent of organized labor as trads union mem- 
bers. However, they face the same inequities other women workers 
face: lesser earnings; fewer opportunities for promotion, es- 
pecially in apprenticeships; and underrepresentation in union 
policy positions. However, Steele (1974) reports that "the new 
Coalition of Labor Union Women offers hope that at last women 
may succeed in narrowing the inequities in blue-collar employment, 
while gaining opportunities in skilled crafts" (pp. 22, 23). 

Wood has pointed out that "the only alternative to the situation 
of the increased crowding of women, including many college-,grad- 
uates, into relatively low-skilled, low-paid occupations, is to 
encourage and enable high school women students to train and 
enter expanding occupations" (pp. 301^307). In Careevs for Women 
in the '70a (U.S. Dept. of Labor, 1972) it is pointed out that, 
in the past, too many women were forced to settle for second best 
j6bs. : Others were willing to settle for the lesser jobs because 
they felt that their stay in the work force would be temporary. 
"However, as more and more women become aware of the probability 
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of combining other life roles with that of paid worker, this situa 
tion will change, 

INCOMLXEVELS ^ 

Statistics from the Women's Bureau (U.S. Dept. of Labor, Handbook, 
1975, pp. 127-134) show a definite correlation between educational 
attainment and income among both women and men. Those with the 
least schooling had the lowest income, and those with the most 
formal education had the highest. However, women's median income 
was far below that for men at every educational level. Women 
college graduates had a median income of 59. percent; women high 
school graduates, 55 percent; and women with eight years of 
schooling; also 55 percent. The median income^of women college 
^graduates in 1973 was $9,771, only $3i55 more than the median in- 
come of men with eight years of education. 

In 1973, the median income for women was $2,796, compared with 
$8,056 for men. Full-time year-round women workers had a median 
income of <:6,488. This was about 57 percent of the $11,468 median 
for men. The comparison in table 2 of the percentage of women 
and men at various income levels shows the striking differences 
between the income of women and men. 

A comparison of incomes of full-time year-round workers reveals 
not only that incomes of women are considerably less than^ men's, 
but also that the gap has been widening. In 1957, women were 
earning 63 percent of the median income of men. By 1973, income 
of women fell to 57 percent of men's income. 

Table 2 . Percentage of Women and Men at Various Income 
Levels 



Women Men 

Under $1,000 21% 8% 

$1,000 to $4,999 50% 25% 

$5,000 to $9,999 23% 28% 

$10,000 to $14,999 5% 22% 

$15,000 and over 1% 17% 



SOURCE: U.S. Department ot Labor, Women's Bureau. Caveera for 
Women in the 70^8. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Labor, 
Employment Standards Administration, 1973. 




REASONS FOR THIS SITUATION 
Legal 

Legal equality in employiiient"T)y sex is recent. The first time it 
appeared was in the Equal Pay Act of 1963 (Steele, 1974, p. 120). 
This act and succeeding legislatipn has caused' the so-called pro- 
^tective laws to be declared null and void. At the time the pro- 
tective laws were passed early in this century, they were neces- 
sary to prevent some of the gross abuses being perpetrated by 
employers. However, in recent years, the laws were being used to 
prevent women from entering certain occt5)ations and from working 
under certain conditions. Briggs (1974) reported that a survey 
conducted recently in Wisconsin showed^that. women w^ 
these types of "unsuitable" jobs: dirty, all-weather, ^noisy,-. - 
messy,- lifting, irregular hours, precision work, mechanical apti- 
tude, technical ability, and mechanical skill. What should be 
done at this point is to determine what protections are needed 
for both sexes and work to get laws which provide these protections 
If one sex needs thirty minute meal breaks, so does the other. 
If overtime should be limited for one sex, it should be limited 
for the other. 

Traditions and 
Myths ^ 

Information about some traditional beliefs about women aiid wofkirig 
is provided in table 3. 

One of the myths which exists about women workers concerns their 
aptitudes for certain kinds of work. A study of occupational 
aptitudes and knowledge showed that, of the twenty- two areas 
measured, there are no sex differences in fourteen; women excel 
in six (finger dexterity, graphoria, indeaphoria, observation, „ , 
silograins, and abstract visualizaiion) ; and men excel in two 
(grip and structural visualization) (Birk and Tanney, 1972, p. 22). 
The U.S. Employment Service measures the aptitudes of job appli- 
cants in relation to job requirements using the GATB (General 
Aptitude Test Battery), which assesses potential ability in nine 
areas. Hedges and Bemis (1974) report that of "the seven areas 
related to the skilled trades, women excel in four, men excel in 
one, and two show no sex differences" (p. 19). 
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IMta, MylhfmlR->!ti— •bout Womtn and Work 



ThaMyth 

• A woman't plaoa Is in tht horn*. 



Womtn aran't Mriouri^ittachfd 
to tha work forot; thay work only 
for "pin monay/' 

Woman don't work as long at thair 
mala coMforkars; thair training it 
oottly-and largaly wattad. 



• Woman takajobt away from man; 
in fact, thay ought to quit thota jobs 
thay now hold. 



ThaRaality 

• Homamaking is no longar a fulMima job. Goods and sarvicat formarty producad in tha 
homa ara now commarcially availaUa; labor-saving davicat hava lightanad or aliminatad 
much work around tha homa. 

Today ovar half of all womm batwaan 18 and 64 yaart of aga ara in tha labor forc^^ 
Studiat show that 9 out of 10 glHs will work outtMa tha homa at soma tima in thair 
Inras. 

a Tha ttatistict citad aaHiar show tha prassing aconomk: naad of many woman workarti 



• Whila It is trua that many woman laava work for marriaga and chiklran, this abtanca it 
only tamporary for tha majority of tham. Thay ratum whan tha childran ara in tchool. ^ 
Daspite this braak in amploymant, tha avaraga woman workar hat a worklifa axpaetancy 
of 25 yaars at comparad with 43 yaart for tha avaraga mala workar. Tha tingia woman 
avaragas 45 yaars in tha labor forca. 

• Thare wara 31.5 million woman in tha labor forca in 1970. Tha numbar of unamployad 
man was Z2 million. If all tha woman stayad homa and tha unamployad man wara 
placad in tha jobs hald by woman, thara would ba 29.3 million unfillad jobs. > 

In addition, tha majority of tingia woman in tha labor forca support thamtalvM; and 
naarly all of tha wktowad, divorcad, or taparatad woman working or taaking work 
support thamsalvat and thair familiat* Thay alio naad jobs. 
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T<M»3(cont) 



TNMyth 



Womm should stick to womtn's jobs: 
and siiouldn't conqiito for ''mon's jobs/ 



WoiiMfi don't wont rosponsibiiity on 
tho job; thsy don't wont promotions 
or job chmgss iwhidi odd to thoir 



o Jobs, with ojmtmoiyrarooxco|itiom« art sixloss^WointnvMrom 

479 occupations iistod In tho 1960 consus* Tradition nrthor than job contont has lod to 
labeling certain jobs as woman's and othars as man's. 

o Raiativaly low woman havabaanoffforad positions of rasponsibMity. Butwhanfhran 
thasa opportunitiM, womanjika man, do copa with job rasponsibilitias in additi^ 
parsonal or family rasponsibilitlas* 



Tha amploymant of mothtrs loads to 
juvanUa dalinquoncy* 



o Man don't Ilka to work for woman 



o Studias show that many factors must boMnsklarad whan saaking tha causas of 
juvanila dalinqusncy. Whatfiar or not a mothar is amployad doas not appaar to ba a 
datarmlnina factor. 

Thasa studias Indlcata that it is tha quality of a mother's cara rathar than tho timo 
consumed In such cara which is of major slgnlfkance. 

o Mostmen who compfain about woman supervisors have never worked for a woman. 

In one study where at least 3/4ths of both the nude and female respondents (all 
executives) had worked with women menagars, their evaluatkxi of women in manage- 
ment was favorabla. On the other hand, the stiidy showed a traditional/cultural bias 
among those who re«^^ unfavorably to women as managers. 



Source: U.$. Department of Labor, Women's Bureau, The Myth and the Reality. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Labor, 
Employment Standards Administratran, 1974, pp. 1*3. 
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ThaRaality 




• WivMsrtiixtytinm mora likely to iiM»mtdnirMMdthMi^ 


: > Education is mn»d on Kvomtn. 


• NiiMoutof 10«NMnM«riiltp«nd25ormorayMn««orMng.Tlwn^ : 
woman hat, th« mora Ilktly ilM it to 


ibiintHiM mo thon mon* 


• Num«rouitliidiMh«r« found tfiMtumovtr and aiiM^ 

l«r«l of Job thw? MX. Thara it • highar tumovar rata in latt rawarding joiit. wgariBaTi cf 
thataxof tmployiat. ; 


• W6mon99tmanrioci and quit woric 


• Sixty parcMtt of woridng woman aramarriad, and ona-thini of ail mothart work. 


f?*?*' ^•"^ Tannoy, Mary F. "Caraar Exploration for Hi9h School Woman: A Modal/' Fapar praparad for NEA 
^ Oonfaranca, at Airiia Confaranca Cantar, Virginia, Novambar 24-26, 1972, p. 22. ^ ^ 
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the most important factors in relation to employer attitudes are 
the ngrths that employers, policymakers and others in our society 
have unfairly interfered with the work- life patterns of WOTien, 
women's roles, and women's desire to work. Because of foregone 
conclusions about their interests and capabilities, women are 
disproportionately restricted in the kinds of jobs they hold. 
Tlieir concentration in the less-rewarding, lower-paying occupa- 
tions, provides them with fewer chances for advancement. How- 
ever, some progress is being made concerning employer attitudes 
(UVS. Dept. of Labor, Careers, 1973). 

Responses from 126 New Jersey secondary school counselors (67 
iien, sgTwoiaen) to factual Tq^^^ dccupationairstatus^^ ' 

of women indicated that a great deal of misinformation is be- 
lieved by counselors, men more than women. The ready avail- 
ability of relevant information about the occupational status of 
women suggests that the problem is attitudinal, rather than in- 
formational (Gingham and House, 1973). . 

A significant percentage of both adolescent girls and boys have 
unrealistic attitudes and expectations about women and work, A 
survey of high school seniors from fourteen Arkansas piiblic high 
schools found that 23 percent of the girls and 39 percent of the 
boys believed that "most girls will become housewives and never 
work outside the home" -(Patrick~1972T-p—3)-^Twenty-nine ^per- 
cent of the girls and 45 percent of the boys believed that 
"Women should stick to women's jobs and not con|fete with men." 
In a national study of over 30,000 students, Prediger, Roth, and 
Noeth (1973) found that 41 percent of the eighth graders (45 per- 
cent of the boys, 37 percent of the girls) believed that few 
women work outside the home after marriage. Thirty percent of 
the eleventh graders -also agreed with the statement (36 percent 
o.^ the men students, 23 percent of the "women students). 

Entwisle and Greenberger (1970) studied the responses of 575 ninth 
graders from Baltimore to questions on women's roles. Girls ex- 
pressed more liberal views than boys on whether women should work, 
hold the same jobs as men, and derive satisfaction from problem 
solving. However, over half of both sexes felt that women should 
not hold "men's" jobs. The greatest disparity existed on the 
question of whether women should work at all, with girls respon- 
ding positively and boys negatively. 
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Greenberg studied the attitudes toward increased social, economic, 
and political participation by women of 1600 fourth, sixth, eighth, 
and^ tenth graders. Females and upper grade students were more 
likely to give egalitarian responses^ than males and JLower grade 
students. Greenberg (1972) concluded that female students see 
women more positively and more optimistically than do male stu- 
dents, and the female students are more favorable to the concept 
of social change which will provide women greater participation 
in the social, economic, and political spheres. * 



SEX FAIRNKS IN CARECR EDUCATION LEADERSHIP 

_ 

J^oat^jobs..can,be^ performed equally well by botii women^^and men." — ^ 
"Interests influence job selection;" 

"Abilities relate to your capacity to perform certain kinds of 
tasks." 

♦ 

These three concepts are included in many cai^eer education program 
plans and are stressed in materials designed for use with students. 
But it takes more than sex- fair plans and materials to help elimi-^^ 
nate sex role stereotyping. Sex-fair procedures, particularly 
those surrounding the staffing of career education activities, pro- 
jects, and programs, also need to be used if schools are to make 
progress in preparing women and men for the world of work. 

This section deals with career education leadership role models. 
The career education leaders discussed in this section .are staff 
primarily associated with federally funded career education 'o- 
jects and staff of state education agencies. However, this d» *s 
not mean that it is only state and federal a'gency personnel whv 
need to be concerned with material' in this section. The schoc 
administrators who select individuals for career education leader- 
ship activities, the school boards who approve the appointments 
of individuals to career education positions, the state education 
agency administrators who hire career education staff, the federal 
agency personnel responsible for awarding career education con- 
tracts and grants— all should have an interest in the materials 
presented. That interest should be motivated by the fact that 
both female and male role modeis are needed in career^ education 
leadership positions if career education is to contribute to the 
overall concept of equal access and opportunity in the world of 
work and the development of realistic and positive self-concepts • 
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A BRIEF LOOK AT CAREER 
EDUCATION LEADERS 

The career education movement came at a point in time when there 
was also heightened interest in educational equity. The parallel 
development of these two phenomena present an ideal opportunity 
to examine some of the facts about career education leadership 
positions. Were the career education leadership roles assumed 
equally by men and women? 

AH career education leadership positions cannot, of course, be 
examined in this brief paper. The positions listed in table 4 ^ 
are some that come to mind when, career education leadership per- 
sonnel are discussed by. those knowledgeable about career educa- 
tion: directors of* career education projects funded by the — 
Office of^ Career Education, USOE, under Section 106 of ^Public Caw 
93-380; directors of career education projects funded by the^ 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education, USOE, under Section 
142(c) of Part D, Public Law 90-576; developers/ authors of prod- 
ucts funded by the Education and Work Gxoxxp, National Institute 
of Education; career education state directors/coordinators; and 
members of the National Advisory Council for Career Education. 

The documents from which the data in table 4 were taken are listed 
in Appendix A and consist of reports issued by various federal 
education offices, bureaus, and work groups. Content cf the re- 
^ports^included lists of names„ of. people Jtpjwhom federal j:pntra^^^^ 
and 3rants were awarded, names of developers/authors of products 
that**were developed as a result of a federal grant or contract, 
lists of individuals who serve in state leadership positions, 
and the 1975-76 membership list of the National Advisory Council 
for. Career Education. In some cases, it was difficult to identify 
whether a name was that of a male or a female (for example, E.L. 
Smith) . No attempt was made to seek further verification of- the 
name. Instead, such individuals were placed in an "unclassified" 
category for tabulation purposes^.. 

Items 1 and 2 in table 4 should be examined together. Item 1 in- 
dicates that during fiscal year 1975, the Office of Career Educa- 
tion, USOE, funded eighty-oae career education projects with 
twenty- three awards (28.40 i)ercent) made to projects with female 
directors and fifty-five awards (67.90 percent) given to projects 
with male directors. The "unclassified'' column indicates that 
available name data did not give clear indication as to whether 
the directors for three projects (3.70 percent) were male or fe- 
male. Item 2 indicates that during fiscal year 1976, the Office 
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of Career Education, USOE, funded 119 projects with thirty awards 
(25.21 percent) to females, eighty-five (71.43 percent) to males, 
and four (3-36 percent) unclassified. In fiscal year 1976, there 
was a decrease of females (3.19 percent) receiving awards when 
compared to, the fiscal year 1975 awards. An interesting fact, not 
shown in table 4 is that in 1975, the average dollar value of pro- 
jects awarded to the twenty- three females was $117,671 and for the 
fifty-five males, it was $128,009. The picture was somewhat dif- 
ferent in 1976 \*en the average dollar value of projects awarde^i 
jto the thirty female directors was $82,920 and for the ei^ty-f ive . 
males it was $82,813. ^ 

These figures simply give an indication of where the monies from 
Public Law 93-380 have been placed by the Qffice of Career Educa- 
tion. A valuable piece of information would be the total nunter 
of proposals stibmitted by females to the Of fice^of Career Educi^- 
tion. If the number of females* submitting proposals for funding 
is low, corrective steps should be taken at all levels— national, 
state, and local— to assure that both females and males are alerted 
to proposal submission deadlines and that leadership development 
activities give both females and males the opportunity to leaiii 
the skills required for proposal writing and project maiiagement. 

Item 3 also provides interesting data relative to the awarding of 
monies for career education projects. In fiscal year 1976, 
forty- five projects funded under Section 142(c) of Part D, Public 
Law 90-576, (Vocational Education Act) were for establishing 
exemplary deiuonstration sites for E>:perienced Based Career Educa- 
tion Programs (EBCE). Of the forty-five' projects funded, four 
(8.89 percent) were unclassified. 

The statistics of the forty-fi ve EBCE projects do not differ 
greatlyZf rom. the percentages that appear when all the projects 
funded under Parts C (Research), 0 (Demonstration), I (Curriculum 
Development), and J (Bilingual) of the Vocational Education Act 
are considered. In fiscal year 1976, there were 221 projects 
funded by the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education. These 
projects included vocational education and career education pro- 
jects. The forty- five EBCE projects are included in this number. 
The composite percentages for Parts C, D, I, and J for the fiscal 
year 1976 were: 32 (14.9 percent) female project directors, 174 
(80.5 perccint) , males, and 10 (4.6 percent) unclassified. 

Again, the male-female proposal submission ratio would help with 
the interpretation of these statistics. Nevertheless, it is true 
that the EBCE projects were all based in local school districts and 
were almost exclusively directed by males. 
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The fact that local school^ districts primarily tapped males to serve 
.as ,Part D directors for the fiscal year 1976 EBCE awards should be 
kept in mind as more data on table 4 are examined. The data on 
table 4 seeu to indicate that as career education leadership per- 
sonnel are identified at the national, state, and local levels, 
it. is at the local level (when they are most likely to be in 
direct contact with students!) that there are the least percentage 
of females in leadership positionsT^ote that 33.34 percent of 
the National Advisory Council on Career Education are female, that 
25.93 percent of the state directors/coordinators are female, but 
that the three items (Item 1, 2, and 3) idiich involve local school 
districts show that 28.40 percent, 25.21 percent and 8.89 percent 
of the leadership personnel are female. 

Career education leadership statistics (Howard, 1975) are probably 
influenced by the school administration statistics on female*-male 
membership: 

In 1975, approximately 75 of the nation's 17,000 school ^ _ 
districts are directed by female superintendents of 
schools. Two percent of the nation's secondary school 
principals are women; eighteen percent of the nation's 
elementary school principals are women. In a pro*- 
fession where 63% of all public school instructional 
personnel is female, those figures suggest that a 
general pattern of sex role stereotyping exists in 
educational employment. In a field where women hold 
20% of the master's degrees and 8.5 percent of the 
doctorates in educational administration, these 
figures also suggest the existence of sex discrimi*- 
nation in the education profession. Despite the 
efforts of a few districts to move more women into 
administrative roles, the national percentage of women 
in educational administration continue the pattern 
of steady decline .which began more than fifteen years 
ago (p. 7). 

Even in the realm where women predominate— the elementary school— 
the percent of women elementary principals is low. Closely re- 
lated to this is a definite trend toward sex equalization in 
public school teachings but not in public school administration. 
For example, Schmuck (1975) reports: 

In Oregon, while men comprised 41 percent of the 
certified personnel In 1966, they comprised 46 per- 
cent in 1974 and the greatest increase has come in 
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elementary school teaching. The 25 percent male 
representation in elementary teaching in 1966 reached 
32 percent in 1974 ♦ As more men entered teaching 
in the elementary school, more men also became ele- 
mentary school principals. The most significant de- 
cline of women administrators has been at the ele- 
mentary school level; the 1966 percentage of 11.9 
percent female elementary school principals was cut 
almost in half to 6*0-^percent in 1974 (pp. 14-15). 

Regardless of what may be causing the lack of women in educational 
leadership roles, the fact remains that this affects the educa- 
tion of students. Role modeling is a powerful form of learning 
and is a teaching technique used in career education activities. 
Students *^o never experience women in leadership positions or 
men working with young children are not likely to develop aspira- 
tions or values that move beyond traditional stereotypes. Career 
educators should be concerned with the elimination of sex role 
stereotyping. Career education leadership needs to provide a 
model of sex fairness that other eduaatioml leadership areas 
can emulate. 

Another category on table 4 that needs to be examined gives data 
on products developed from contracts awarded by the Education and 
Work (Career Education) Group, National Institute of Education 
(Item 4) . The data for Item 4 were taken from the Catalog of 
HIE Education Products published in 1975. The "Introduction" 
section of the catalog states that it contains descriptive infor- 
mation on 660 products funded, in whole or in part, by the 
National Institute of Education. The primary purposes of the 
catalog are twofold: (1) to inform educational practitioners, 
developers, policymakers, and piiblishei^ about a wide range of 
school-oriented products developed with federal R§D funds and 
(2) to provide information to help potential consumers make de- 
cisions concerning the most appropriate^education products for 
their needs. 

Of the 660 products listed in the Catalog, 97 are listed under the 
Education and Work (Career Education) section. More than one 
developer/ author was listed for several of the products so the 
total number of individuals exceeds the total number of products . 
There were twenty- five (19,23 percent) female developers/ authors, 
one hundred (76.92 percent) male developers/authors, and five 
(3.85 percent) unclassified. One i.aboratory/center chose to list 
the director of the facility as the developer/author. Tuis 
accounted 'for forty-three of the products that fell in the male 
category. 
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SONE NEH STEPS 

It will not help the cause for sex fairness in career education 
leadership activities nerely to cite current conditions* Measures 
to overcoae these conditions need to be proposed and iaplenented. 
Table S sumarizes the caireer education leadership conditions that 
resulted from an examination of data in tUble 4 and suggests soice 
corrective measures that can be taken. 

Table 5. Career tducatlon Leadership Condi tlOYis^nd Corrective 
Measures 



Career Education 
Leadership Condition 



• Women are underrepresented la. 
in the awarding of federal 
grants and contracts by the 
Office of Career Education 
and the Bureau of Occupa- 
tional and Adult Education, 
United States Office of Edu- 
cation (USOE). 



lb. 



Women are underrepresented 2a. 
in career education leader- 
ship positions in state de- 
partments of ^uc^tAo^:^. 

2b. 



Suggested Corrective 
Measures 



Federal agencies should con* 
sider the possibility of 
awarding contracts for pro- 
grams that will teach women 
how to: 

• become alerted to con- 
tracts and grant an- 
nouncements 

• prepare proposals 

• manage contracts and 
grants 

Affirmative action procedures 
should be followed by ad- 
ministrators responsible for 
the selection of project 
leadership personnel. 

Criteria for selecting career 
education state leadership 
personnel should be widely 
dissemina^e(i<« 

Affirmative action guide- 
lines should be followed and 
enforced. Reporting of pro- 
cedures used in the selec- 
tion of state coordinators/ 
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Table 5 • Continued 



2. 



3. 



Women are underrepresented 
in, career education leader- 
ship positions in state de- 
partments of education. 



Women are underrepresented 
on the National Advisory 
Council for Career Educa- 
tion. 



2b. directors of career educa-- 
tion should be required 
as part of the request for 
federal assistance in sup- 
porting each stato plan 
for career education. 

2c. Women should be encouraged 
to seek out these positions* 

3a. Leaders in career education 
should take the initiativei 
to nominate and lobby for 
outstanding women who could 
serve on the Advisory Coun- 
cil. 

3b. The Office of Career Educa- 
tion should take the 
initiative in seeking out 
more women for the Advisory 
Council. 



WAYS TO MAKE CAREER EDUCATION SEX FAIR 



Now that some corrective measures for overcoming sex biased career 
education leadership conditions have been sucgested, it is time ^ 
to take a look at some resources available to help make career eou- 
cation in the public schools sex fair. TTiese resources fall into 
three main categories: (1) aids in assessing materials for sex 
fairness, (2) inservice training materials, and (3) materials for 
use with students. 
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SEX-FAIR MATERIALS 



An extensive body of literature documents the sex stereotyping and 
sex bias in publications^ career counseling materials, and text- 
books and curricular materials from the early grades throu^ i>ost- 
secondary education (see Appendix 2). Women (even when they are 
included) ere typically portrayed at home and with less desirable 
adult characteristics than men. When women are shown as wo. -^rs, 
they tend to be in traditional areas as "helpers" rather thc i as 
"doers." 

The Minnesota State Advisory Council for Vocational Education 
examined tiie 1974 bulletins and brochures of all thirty- three 
Area Vocational Technical Institutes in Minnesota for evidence 
of sex, race, or economic bias in terminology or policies. The 
kinds of sex bias the Minnesota Council found included use of male 
pronouns (he and his) to describe courses traditionally enrolling 
women, thus giving the impression that courses were exclusively 
for members of one sex; use of photographs and iir.ustrations 
showing women and men in traditional occupational roles; the 
teaching of "charm" in secretarial courses only, rather than, if 
appropriate, hman relations for both men and women in all courses; 
and the use of nouns describing people carrying*out certain types 
of work which might discourage women from pursuing^ study in such 
fields as salesman, draftsman, repairman* Copies of the study, 
A Re'-examimtion of the Elimination of Biaa in Minnesota 'a Area 
Vooabional-Teohnioal Inetitutea—August, 1975, can be found in the 
Congressional Record of January 21, 1976, p* s228 or may be ob- 
tained from the Minnesota State Advisory Cowicil for Vocational 
Education, 2850 Metro Drive, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55420* 

There are a number of ways in which materials may be assessed. 
It could be made one of the responsibilities of the Title IX co- 
ordinator (s). It could be accomplished through an Advisory Committee 
or Board already in existence. A new comndttee could be established 
for this purpose* 

To determine items which should be assessed, consider these ques- 
tions* Do materials: 

•Use sex-designated words to describe activities or participants? 

•Use gender- related subsuming language to describe the hypothetical 
person? (Are students, teachers, administrators referred to as 
•Tie" when a specific person is not being referred to? Is "she" 
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• used the same way? If so, statements can be rewritten to use 
the nonsex-specific plural pronouns or both pronouns can be 
used, for example, she/he, him/her. 

• Show one sex*more frequently in illustrations than the other 
sex? 

• Illustrate or describe females engaged only in passive activi- 
ties while illustrating or describing males engaged only- in 
.action activities? - , 

• Show or describe females as followers or under the direction 
of males disproportionally to males as followers or under the 
direction of females. 

• Characterize female interests as self, home,_and school vtfiile 
characterizing male interests as community and world? 

• Give disproportional coverage to the roles and problems of 
males compared to the roles and problems of females or vice 
versa? 

• Show main characters as^ales disproportionally to females? 

• Illustrate and use in text examples of occupations showing males 
and females^ in traditionally sex-labelled jobs? 

Other sources of help in assessing materials are included in 
Appendix C. 

Once the assessment has been made, some of the following options 
are open. For locally printed materials, necessary changes can 
be made before such items are reprinted. For commercially pub- 
lished materials, the results of the assessment should be shared 
with publishers so that the next edition of the publication can 
be changed. During the interim, materials which are sex-biased 
should either not be used or.be supplemented with additional 
materials to balance the picture. 

A selection of materials (curriculum units, lesson plans, audio/ 
visual items) for use with students is presented in Appendix D. 
The materials may be incorporated into on-going career education 
programs, or they may be used as individual programs, depending 
on the needs of the school and the needs of the students.^ 
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For help in rewriting locally produced materials, see sources in 
Appendix 

INSERVICE EDUCATION 

All the people involved in the career education process (teachers, 
counselors, ad*v,inistrators, comnunity members) could benefit 
through inservice training provided to describe legislative re- 
quirements for sex fairness and to consider the concerns of all 
students in terms of potential development. Often, traditional 
attitudes make it difficult to recognize that changes are needed. 
However, since each person is unique, a range of options is the 
only way to give everyone the opportunity to make the best use 
of individual talents and interests, * 

See Appendix E for additional sources which will be useful for 
preparing inservice workshops or for individual professional 
reading. 



SUMMARY 



The literature related to sex fairness in career education can 
generally be characterized as follows: 

1. Data on the status v^f women in employment — including career 
education leadership positions— are generally available but 
it is often difficult to determine what conditions have in- 
fluenced the data, 

2. Specifically, the literature on career education leadership 
positions reveals that women are under represented: (a) in 
the awarding of federal grants and contracts by the Office 
of Career Education and the Bureau of Occupational and Adult 
Education, United States Office of Education, (b) in career 
education, and (c) on the National Advisory Council for Career 
Education, 

3. There is an extensive body of literature documenting sex 
stereotyping and sex bi^s in publications, career counseling 
materials, textbooks, and curricular materials from the 
early grades through postsecondary education. 
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4. Inservice materials are beginniiig to emerge. Many projects 
^ l^Iwhich- focus on the development of sex fairness training ma^ 

terials are currently being conducted. Within the next two 
years, a variety of staff development materials should be 
available. 

5. Much of the sex fairness literature seems to focus on equality 
for women rather than equality for both sexes. 
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RIFERENCES FOR TABLE 4 

Cca^eer Education Projeots Funded Under Seopton 406, Title IV^ 
Public Lea} 93-380 (First Year's Program— Fiscal Year 1975 
Funding). Washington, D.C.: U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Off ice of Education, Office of Career 
Education, June 1975. (ED 114 586) 

Career Education Projects Funded Under Sections 402 and 408 of 
Public Law 93-380 (Second Year's Progr*n— Fiscal 1976 
Funding). Washington, D.C. : U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Office of 
Career Education, July 1976-. (ED 132 284)- 

Catalog of ME Education Pi'oducta^ Volume 1 of 2. U. S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. Washington, D.C: 
Svq)erintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, pp. 561-760, 1975. (ED 126 625) 

Questions and Answers on the N.A.CC.E. (National Advisory 
Council for -Career Education 1975-1976). GPO # 908-339. 
Undated. 
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APKNOIXB 



BIAS IN PU 
MATERIALS. 
MATERIALS 



SOURCES ON SEX STEREOTYPING AND SEX 




Aaerican Association of School Administrators, Sex Equality in 
Eduoatiomt Materials, .Arlington, Virginia: AASA, 1975. 

Birk, Janice M. , Jackie Cooper and Maiy Faith Tanney. Racial and 
Seayrole Stereotyping in Career Information Illuatration. Paper 
presented at the American Psychological Association Convention. 
* August, 1973, in Montreal. 

Stacy, Judith, Susan Bereaud, and Joan Daniels. And Jill Came 
.Twbling After: Sexiem in Amerioan Education, New York: Dell, 



Vetter, Louise, David W. Stockburger, and Christine Brose. Career 
Gutdanae Materiale: IirpUoatione for Women's Career Development. 
Coluinbus, Ohio: The Center for Vocational Education, 1974. 

Women on Words and Images. Dick and Jane as Victim: Sex Stereo- 
types in Children's School Readers. Princeton, New Jersey: 
Women on Words and Imagbs, 1972. 
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ERIC 



MffOtaOL D MATERIALS FOR USE WITH STUDENTS 



Pub, 



Author 



TitU 



Type 



Major Topics 



Availability 



^lum, Carol 
and Fralley^ 
Jackie 



Cally Curtis 
Company 



Center for 

Equity Ca- 
reer Euuca- 
tion 



Cornerstone 

Proauctione 



Femirists 
Northwest 



far SoKoftl. and 



Materiale 



Twelve rAVm Yqu 



Equity Career Ed^ 



ucation Curricu- 
li^ Guide 



Looking at Tomor* 



rowt What WiTT 
You Choose? 



Planning for Free 



_ Curriculum 
Materials f6r 
Combating Sex 
Stereotyping in 



Home Economics. 
Family Living # 
and Career Aware*> 
ness Courses 



1975 



1975 



1975 



Bibliography 
of Curricular 
Materials 



Audiovisual, 
16 mm film, 
25 minutes 

Curricul\uQ 
Guide ••Grades 
3,6,8 « 10 



Audiovisual, 
lb mm film, 
16 minutes 



Curriculxim 
materials 



Sections^ on The Stu- 
dent, The Teacher, 
The Counselor, Health 
and Home Economics, 
Kits and Games 

Twelve ''career women" 
discuss ;:heir ideas 
and experiences 

Lessons, learning ac 
ti vlties 9 .evaluation 
suggestions and 
recommended materials 



Feminist Press 

College at Old westbury 

Box 334 

Old Westbury, NY 11568 



i 



Young women shown 
working in a range 
of occupations from 
bricklayer to violin 
maker 

Career Awareness, 
Family Living, 
Home Economics 



The Cally Curtis Conpany 
1111 X»a8 Palmas Ave* 
Hollyv'ood, CA 90038 

•Maple Heights City School 
. ^^Oistrict 

The Center for Equity"" 

Career Education 
5500 Clement Drive 
Maple Heights, OH 44137 

Cornerstone Productions 
6087 Sunset Blvd. 
Suite 408 

Hollywood, CA 90028 



Feminists Northwest 
5038 Nicklas Place, n. 
Seattle, WA 98105 
$3.50 
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^continued 



Yt. ol 
Pub. 



Author 



TitU 



Typ< 



Major Topict 



Availability 



Guidance 
Asaociatas 



Kane I Irana^ 
Copir Tom 
and Cada, 

Cathy 



Uib, 
Prudenct 



HcClure# 
Gail T« 



Meusgeri 
Betty 



Minneapolis 
Board of 
Education 



Woiaen Today 



1974 



Peoplj at Work 



gpx Roles t Pa«t# 



1975 



Preienfe and 

Futura 



Women in Science 



and Technology: 
Careers for TO'" 



d&y and Tomorrow 



Women at Work 



1976 



1975 



Eliminating Sex 



Bias in Educa'- 



Audiovieual# 
films trip 



Audiovisual 
(photographs) 



Bibliography 



Individual 
reading or 
grou^ use 



Individual 
reading or 
group use 



Secondary 
level lesson 
plans 



Key issues of sex 

fairness are defined 
and explored 

20 b/w photos of men 
and women in non- 
traditional occupa* 
tions 



Guide to simulationsi 
games I and activitiei 



Specific information 
about careers in 
science and technol*- 

ogy 



Women at work in 188 
different occupa*- 
tionSi including 
many non~traditional 
occupations! photo* 
graphs and commen- 
tary 

19 topics I including 
career and Family 
Decisionsi Job Char- 
acteristics# ^S±atus. 
of Careers I and Life 
Cycles 



Guidance Associates 
757 3rd Avenue 
New York, NV 10017 

Change for Children 
2588 Mission Street 
No* 226 

San Francisco, CA 94110 
$6*00 

The Population Institute 
Organization Liaison 

Division 
110 Maryland Ave., N«£. 
Washington, O.C* 20002 
$.50 

The Amci'ican College 

Testing Program 
P«0* Box 168 
Iowa City, lA 52240 
$1.50 

Sheed and Ward, Inc. 

New York 

$7.95 



Board of Education 
Special School District 
#1 

80.7 N.E«. Broadway 
Minneapolis, MN 5J413 
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j^ttthor- 



Titit 



YrTo? 
Pub. 



Major Topici 



Availability 



mtchcll, 

Joyct 

flayton 



Joyc« 
flay ton 

national 
Association 
of Women in 
Construction 



Vathtscopa 

Educational 
Films, Inc. 



Htsearch 

and In forma** 
tion Center 



resource 
Center on 
Sex Roles 

in Educa-* 
tion 



1 Can Be 



Any** 
areers 
eges for 
xoxanq women ~* 



1975 



Free to Choose: 
ijeclsioa^JMJcino 
toK Young Men 



Hard Hats . 
High heeir 



Eliminating Sex 
Diacria^natinn 
in SchQQla; h 

Sourgft Book 



Today's Changing 



Roles; An Approach 



to Nontexist 
Teaching 



1976 



1972 



1975 



1975 



1974 



Individual 
reading or 
group use 



Individual 
reading or 
group use 

Audiovisual 
ISrni film, 



10 



njinutes 



Audiovisual, 
2 filmstrips 



Handbook 



Lessons, with 
behavioral 
objectives^ 
concepts, and 
student 
materials 



Descriptions of ca 
reer areas, specific 
information about 
which schools have 
most women in non- 
traditional areas 



The roles women piaV 
in the construction 
industry 



Women in non-tradi- 
tional jobs, his- 
torically and cur- 
rently 

Sections on the 
Importance of Non* 
Sexist Language, Sex 
Bias in Instructionaj 
Materials, Scfx Bias 
in High School Guid 
ance and Counseling 

Sections on awareness 
of role stereotypes; 
attitudes, values, 
choices; Where Will 
I be In Five Years? 



College Board Publication 
Orders ' 
Box 2815 

Princeton, WJ 08540 
$6.50 hardcover 
$4.50 paperback 

Delacorte Press 
New York 
$7.95 

National Association of 
Women in Construction 
Washington, O.C. Chapter 
5340 Odell Road 
Beltsville, MO 20705 

Pathescope Educational 

Films, Inc. 
71 Weyman Avenue 
New Rochelle, NY 10802 

Research and Information 

Center 
North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Public 
Instruction 
Raleigh, NC 



Resource Center on Sex 

Roles in Education 
National Foundation for 
the Improvement of 
Education 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
$3*00 
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JUithor 



SchloAt 
Productions 



audith, «nd 
NilUr, 
Gordon P« 

Jeanne and 

]Ubin# 

lUureen 

8eed# 

Sandra 



Vatter, 
touise and 
Sathney^ 
Barbara J* 



Titla 



HaacuXinity 



lln» to naeldos 



A fiuldt for 



YrToT 
Pub. 



1974 



1975 



Vocational Readi'^ 



naaa Package 



Saturday** Child 



Planning Ahead 
for the World 



Qg work 



1974 



1975 



Audiovisual # 
4 films trips 



Workbook 



Curriculum 
Unit 



Individual 
reading or 
group use 

Curriculum 
Unit 



Major Topics 



Availability. 



Assun^tions^ myths# 
and stereotypes about 
men and masculinity # 
new options and 
directions 

Sections on: who are 
you? What do you need 
to know? How do you 
take action? 



Schloat Productions 
150 White Plains Road 
Tarry town, NV 10591 



College Board Publica*- 

tions Orders 
BOX 2815 

Princeton, NJ 08540 
$5.95 



Simulation games and 
role p laying-women in 
marriage and careers 
today 

Interviews with and 
photographs of 36 wom 
en on their jobs 

Looking Ahead to Your 
Occupation, Working 
Women . . . Who Are 
They? What Is My 
Future? 



YWCA 

1215 Lodi Place 
Los Angeles, CA 90038 
$25.00 

Bantam Books 
New York 
$1*25 paperback 

Center for Vocational 

Education , 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, OH 43210 
Teacher monual $2*50 ^ 
Student Materials $1.50 
Complete set, including 
transparency masters 
$4*50 ^ 
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INSERVICE EDUCATION RESOURCES 



Author 



Vr. 0^ 
Pub. 



Major Topics 



AvalUbllltv 



i» Sandra L. and 
i» Dazyl J. 



Calabrese» Narylyn 



ClaTlc. Susan 



tills Associates* 
Inc* 



Training iH0 Upmn To 
Knov n$r Plaoj: Th€ 
Sooial AntmiidmtU of 
Vommi in th€ Vorld of 
Vark - 



Public School Di9trioU 
Cofiprthsn9iV0 Paekag^ 



Trainir^ ModuU$ 
Blmn^ntcay/S^oondary 



Expanding fhntradi^ 
tional Opportuniti4f9 
in Vocational Eduoa" 
tion 



197S 



Forth- 
coming 



Forth, 
coalng 



2977 



Socialization practices 
and current realities for 
wo«en and work 



F«clllUtlof« packets for 
laplOMentlnf a systems 
approach for ellnlnatlni 
sex dlscrlnlnatlon In 
the Institutional struc* 
ture* policies^ and op- 
erations of a public 
schopl district 

Nodules to ellnlnate 
elements of sex role 
stereotyplni and sex 
role socialization from 
the elementary/secondary 
levels 

Ihree Inservlce trainlnl 
packages: Approaches to 
Expanding Nontradltlonal 
Opportunities m Voca- 
tional Education: Barriers 
to Expanding Nontradl- 
tlonal Opportunities for 
Vocational Education Stu- 
dents; and Legislation 
Addressing Equal Oppor- 
tunity In Vocational 
Education anu Eaployaent 



Pennsylvania Department of 
Education 

Division of Pupil Personnel 
Services 
Box 911 

Harrlsburg, PA 17126 

Ns. Marylyn E. Calabrese 
Tredyffrln/East Toim 
School District 
S07 HowellvUle Road 
Berwyn. PA 19312 



Ns. Susan Clark 
Hope School District 1-A 
117 East 2nd Street 
Hope. AR 71801 



Ellis Associates. Inc. 

P. 0. Box 466 

College Park. MD 20740 
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APPENDIX E--aonHnmd 



Tltlt 



Pub. 



MiJor Tod1c» 



AvIUblllty 



IM Villard Task Vpcm cmd AwZ'' in Smtim 
Pom on Cdiieatioii in XduMiion 



1973 Teaching guide for a role* 
playing approach to vo- 
cational counseling; Cur- 
riculua planning; Career 
counseling; Hale-fe«alt re- 
lationships; Job finding; 
Raising children 



Paittor, Helon S. Ifaw Cw^r Option for 
and Backer* IfcoMS ihmtn 



Pesinists Korth* Vhat^v^r Happened to 

WMt V$bbU Kraft? 



Houto» Elaine and Faoilitating Career Pe- 
Katxall* Hildred }Hlopm€>it for Girls and 

E. (eds.) 



Naisel» Mary Lou 



Forth- 
coaing 

(1977) 



1975 



1975 



S$Pmtth/Bighth Crade/ 
HiddU School Pupils 
Tsaohsr Training 
aoimte Guide 



Three part series: A 
Counselor's Source book, 
lliings Are Looking t)p» 
and Selected Annotated 
Bibliography 

Awareness ga»e for educa- 
tors, counselors, students 
and parents 



Report of National Voca- 
tional Guidance Associa- 
tion Conference on gui- 
dance and woMn 



Forth- Sex fair learning in 
co«ing career education, career 
education resource guide 



Box 14220 

University Station 
Minneapolis, MN SS408 
$3.50 



Huaan Sciences Press 
72 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10011 



Feminists Northwest 
S038 Nicklas Place, N.E. 
Seattle, «A 98105 
t.50 

Aaerican Personnel and 
Guidance Association 

Publication Sales 

1607 New Ha^kShire 
Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, OX. 20009 

Mrs. Hary Lou Maisel 
Waterville Board of 
Education 
Pleasant Street 
Waterville, ME 04901 
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APPENDIX E^-oantinuBd 



TUU 



Hiior Topics 



AvIUbllltv 



mm Hmif^if D«pm- Multi-)Mi« Kit 
imt of BdMCttion 



f#aote* T3Kt{nin0 Paokage 
nmttaty Lm>%l 



$t«bfiiit» Linda l.» S«x Fairness in Career 
Antrs, Nancy L. and Guidance: A Learning 
i» liana Kit 



Manual for orfanizing and 
conductinf workshops with 
ICQ item 



Forth* Nodules and a/v*s on be- 
coMing havior and attitudes of 

teachers^ sex role stereo* 
typing awareness* and tech- 
niques to coabat problems 
of sex role stereotyping 



1975 Orientation to sex fair* 
ness; Heco— B i idations for 
a co^prahensive sex«-fair 
career guidance prograa; 
Guidelines and recoHMn- 
dations for sex*fair use 
of career interest inven* 
tories; Resource guide. 
Includts suppleMtntary 
Material^ pre* and 
post^-assessnent tech* 
niques; Spirit aastors; 
Transcripts of counselor* 
client interactions; Role 
play scenarios; Audio* 
tape of four counseling 
interviews 



sEoo npjm 

American Personnel and 
Guidance Association 

1607 New Ha^Mhire Av^f 
K.W. 

Nashingtoni O.C. 20009 

Dr. Walter S. Ssith 
University of Kansas 
School of Education 
Departaent of Curriculua 
and Instruction 
Bailey mn 

Lawrence^ KS 66045 

Abt Publications 
55 Nheeler St. 
Caii^ridse, NA 02139 
$15.00 
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